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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


at 


From a report of the “Temporary Home for 
Lost and Starving Dogs,” Battersea Park road, 
London, the following quotations are taken 
which will probably interest all our readers, a 
number of whom have visited this excellent 
Home: 

“We in England are proud of our Voluntary 
Institutions, and well we may be, when we think 
of the vast amount of useful work they do. This 
Institution seems to me a conspicuous example 
of devotion to voluntary public service. It is 
not a government department, and therefore not 
governed by red tape. It is free to do its own 
work accordingly in its own way. That good men 
and good women should month after month, 
year aiter year, devote their titne and energy 
and ability to work in a cause which we must 
all recognize as beneficial, is in consonance with 
the best of British traditions; and I hope the 
public will take care that the necessary funds 
shall be forthcoming to continue their good work. 
On the grounds of common humanity afd of 
gratitude to those to whose labors we owe so 
much, I commend the claims of the Dogs’ Home 
to the support of all who wish to advance the 
happiness of man’s best friend-and companion. 

“Tt is a matter of history that Mr. Guy Scott, 
Mr. Ward and myself attended as a deputation 
to the Board, where we were kindly and sympa- 
thetically received by Sir Thomas Elliott, who 
was able to place before the Legislature our fea- 
sible and desirable suggestions regarding the 
bill. As a result of our visit the following clause 
was inserted in the: Dogs’ Bill, clause 4, which 
was as follows: 

“Any person who takes possession of a stray 
dog shall forthwith either return the dog to its 
owner or give notice in writing to the Chief 
Officer of Police of the district where the dog 


was found containing a description of the dog, 


and stating the place where the dog was found 
and the place where the dog is being detained, 
and any person failing to comply with the pro- 


visions of this Section shall be liable, on convic- . 


tion under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, to a 
fine not exceeding 40s.” 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am informed 
by your Executive Officers, and by the Commit- 
tee, that before this provision became law many 
dogs were picked up in the streets by more or 
less kindly disposed persons, who omitted to give 
notice thereof to the Police or other authorities ; 
so that it was impossible for an owner to trace 
his lost pet, which was probably torn by wretch- 
edness and misery through enforced separation 
from his master. We can picture this occurring 
in many instances. To a certain extent there 
is now a hope that this will be entirely reme- 
died: 


The managers of this Home recognized the 
fact that “better enforcement of the license du- 
ties must add to the welfare of the dog by aug- 
menting its dignity and worth in the eyes of the 
owner and his family.” 


The immense number of 24,000 stray dogs 
were seized in London in 1906. London suffers 
as Boston does from the thoughtless cruelty of 
men and even women who purposely lose their 
dogs when they are tired of them instead of hav- 
ing them mercifully killed. 


For the first time in its history the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (New York) is taking precautions to pre- 
vent the wholesale cat abandonment which is a 
usual feature of the spring and summer exodus 
from the city, says Vogue. In early April it 
made public, through various channels, its de- 
sire to save cats this hardship by requesting all 
those wishing to dispose of their animals to no- 
tify it, and promising to call and take them away. . 
This is a long-deferred but urgently needed 
reform, and the public can help the society by 
not waiting until the moving vans are at. the 
door before telephoning it. It is a gratifying 
fact in regard to this collection of small animals 
that Mrs. Russell Sage’s gift of a $4000 ambu- 
lance for dogs and cats is made at the beginning 
of the season, and also that the society contem- 
plates the establishment of several small shel- 
ters throughout the city where animals may be 
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taken, for which $750 has thus far been contrib- 
uted. 


Mrs. C. C. Ryder (Jeannette Ryder) invited 
a company of children to visit her “League of 
Mercy” at Marianas, near Havana, Cuba, re- 
cently: There are about fifty animals at the 
League and these street waifs served as an ob- 
ject lesson to the young visitors, some of whom 
_had been instrumental in rescuing the cats and 
dogs. Here are a few of the letters Mrs. Ryder 
has received from the children who have joined 
her League: 

“Mrs. Ryder:—They put that poor kitten last 
night on the rails for the cars to pass upon him 
and I took him.” 

“IT found those two kittens in Galiano and 
Animas scrimming with hungry and thirsty. I 
gave them some milk.” 


“I found that female cat in the street. She is 
very sick because the boys offended her with 
stones and sticks and sent a dog to bite her. 
She cannot neither to eat nor to drink, but I 
put her the watter and the milk into her mouth 
with a little spoon.” 

“I tool: this poor kitten in Aquila. He was in 
the street. You can see he is very offended. I 
think he is going to die.” 


“IT found that handsome black cat in the 
ground in Animas and Blaneo. He cannot to 
walk. He was into the durty watter and he has 
broken his backbone. I am sure he will die very 
soon.” 

These interesting letters are a good illustra- 
tion of the practical work Mrs. Ryder is doing 
with but scant assistance in and around Havana. 

There is prospect of a great increase in the 
watering facilities for horses this summer in 
New York, the Art Commission having ap- 
proved designs for one memorial fountain to be 
erected by negroes, for another memorial foun- 
tain to be placed in rroth street, and for twelve 
iron horse troughs. | 

A body of humane workers in Chicago are 
about to open a refuge for homeless animals. 
We wish them great success. 


A three-colored male cat can be procured by 
addressing this office. — 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS ‘| 


ms 


Rex and His Friends 

Noblest of dogs is Rex 
(Ritchie) whose portrait 
adorns our title-page this 
month, the most splendid 
of all the fine dogs that 
have had a pleasant home 
with this family of animal 
lovers, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ritchie, Jr. Through the 
ten years of his life Rex 
has been happy and bears 
testimony to every one 
whom he meets of his good nature and good 
fellowship by the hearty and sympathetic wag 
of his tail. No Landseer mode! that ever posed 
had more of dignity and more of grace, and this 
noble attitude in which the photographer has 
caught him is to him in every way natural and 
characteristic. Of a deep, rich, brownish-red, 
with white shirt-bosom, head stripe and star on 
his forehead, he is a dog at whom every one 
exclaims and whom every one wishes to pat, and 
in return he yields only good nature. He is 
friends with you on sight if that sight be in the 
daytime, but beware if your business at Ritchie 
household be in the still hours of the night, for 
then you will provoke the deep bark and the 
watchiul attitude of this guardian of the home. 
No one has tried the experiment of clandestine 
entratice iv Rex's presence, and= well: for~him 
that he has not, for the intelligent watcher 
knows well the time of day and the variations in 
etiquette,’-and that-those ‘who’ come in the 
depths of the night should not come unan- 
nounced. | 

‘Rex as a puppy, but three months old, was in- 
troduced into the Ritchie household on Warren 
srteet. There had been a splendid line of dogs 
in the family before his day. Max, a magnifi- 
cent Continental mastiff, tipping the scales at 
one hundred and sixty pounds, intelligent to the 
extent of perpetrating ““‘sells” upon his com- 
panion, Hector, faithful, wise, even-tempered, 
he guarded the house confided to his care for 
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ten long years. Hector, contemporary with 
him was an English mastiff, lighter in frame by 
twenty-five pounds, but with mind alert and 
active. He it was who coming into the room 
found the dog-lounge occupied by Max. The 
lounge was comfortable, and Hector coveted 
it. Passing straight to the window, without 
even so much as a look over his shoulder, Hec- 
tor barked as if at a dog out-of-doors. Max 
naturally stepped down to join his fellow at the 
window in the repelling of unwelcome intruders, 
and while he was trying to grasp the situation, 
Hector quietly possessed himself of the lounge. 
Two days afterwards the master entered the 
room just in time to see the situation reversed 
and Max at the window exciting his fellow’s 
Max had turned the trick over in his 
It was too 


curiosity. 
mind and was serving it on Hector. 
much for the master and forthwith a second 
comfortable lounge was provided and _ later, 
when Titan joined the group, a third lounge was 
necessary and the sight of the three great dogs 
enjoying their soft couches was the wonder of 
a season in the Warren street home. 

Titan was the third of the giants that for a 
while ruled this house, a great, hulking, good- 
natured, yellow St. Bernard, whose boyish intel- 
lect led him along lines of caring for himself. 
His devotion to his stomach brought him to a 
comparatively early death with complications oi 
the liver. “<The” othersslived each ior saboutiten 
years, companions to one another and to the 
members of the household. These were the 
three creatures that belonged to the “Dogches- 
ter Club,” where after every meal they assem- 
bled at the call of the chairman, the master, and 
coming to order seated themselves in a grave 
semi-circle. Motions were made and seconded, 
the previous question was carried and at the end 
adjournment was in order, the main purposes of 
the club being however the discussion of eat- 
ables. 


Following these three came a picturesque 


coach-dog. He had been as bric-a-brac under 
the windows of the house for the ten years that 


it had been occupied by the Ritchies, and on the 
forced departure of his mistress to where he 
could not go, he was taken into the great house. 
An octogenarian among dogs, for he was at the 
time sixteen years of age, delicate in manners 


as are all Dalmation hounds, genteel in aspect, 
he accustomed himself to the ways of the big 
house and knew and loved his new mistress, 
with whom he lived an ever grateful dog for 
about two years longer. While he was in the 
household there came Rex. 

Rex had for his first task the education of 
Scamp, a dainty Maltese terrier, which with a 
feathery Angora cat, Fluff, came to live with 
the Ritchies. And thanks to the refining influ- 
ence of Rex, Scamp was a well behaved little 
dog till his untimely end under the wheels of 
the inexorable electric car. Strange was it that 


his fluffy companion joined him two or three 


years afterwards by just the same kind of acci- 
dent. 

Next for a companion to Rex was Odin, a 
magnificent great Dane, lordly, even regal, and 
full of intelligence and life, while Scamp’s place 
was filled by Nox, a dainty and particular 
cocker spaniel, who had eyes only for his mis- 
tress and love for her alone. Nox and Kex 
were the best of friends, and Rex it was who 
educated him in the way he should go. Nox, 
too, has passed on, and again Rex has educated 
a puppy Mara, a League dog, a Pomeranian, 
black as his name would indicate, mischievous 
and full of spirits. In the new home oipthe 
Ritchie’s at Upham’s Corner, Rex sane aes 
reign supreme, guarding the house, accompany- 


ing their master in his walks about the neigh- 


borhood, and enjoying one another’s society 
and accomplishments in the fullest degree. 
Rex is a pattern dog. He has been taught no 
tricks, but what he does he has evolved out of 
the activity of a keen mind. He has no diffi- 
culty in suggesting to members of the house- 
hold that he would like to go for an airing, he 
does not scruple to say that he is tired and will 
go no farther, and when bedtime comes he for 


one awaits only his mattress to go comfortably | 


to sleep. And to visitors at the house he ex- 
tends every courtesy, every expression of good- 
will. Gentle and kind, his good nature nearly 
leads him astray. It is of but recent occurrence 
that while waiting for the serving-man outside 
a neighboring store, he was suddenly noticed to 
be gone. Rushing to the door, the man saw 
him walking with two bits of twins, who live 
nearby. They reached hardly above his collar, 


ad 
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yet he was going with them, gravely trotting be- 
tween them and was having so good a time that 
he was loth to return. When he was reclaimed, 
the poor little twins had a sorry time. “He was 
a losted dog,” they cried with one voice, “he 1s 
our dog ’cause we found him on the street.” 
The sign-manual of age and maturity has 
fallen over Rex, to some extent; his muzzle is a 
bit grizzled, and quaint whitenesses break up 
the regularity of his eyelashes, but his gait ts 
even, his temper as it has always been, of the 
best, and may he long be spared to guard the 


home he knows so well. John Ritchie, Jr. 


Chilla Thinks 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening and 
for a wonder all the house animals at the Ani- 
mal Rescue League were in the office sitting or 
lying about in restful positions on the floor or 
on chairs; that is, all excepting Mittens, who 
was in No. 47 with her Missie. Chilla was sit- 
ting on the desk, his paws folded under him and 
his large, bright eyes looking thoughtfully at 
Peanuts, the black cat who was lying in a chair 
near by. Wilhelmina, or Willie, was in her bas- 
ket, apparently asleep. A new comer, who had 
cried so much since her arrival a few days ago 
that Mater had to take her out of the cats’ room 
and give her special attention, was stretched full 
length on the floor looking like a dead cat. 
Chilla broke the silence by saying: 

“What does it mean when they say that any- 
body is cruel? I hear them say it often, but I 
didn’t thing about it until I heard some one say 
that cats: are cruel.” 

“What did they say that for?” asked Peanuts 
sleepily. 

“That's what I’m asking you,’ said Chilla. 
“T was having a beautiful time with that mouse 
I’ve been trying so long to catch. It was my 
first mouse and I[ was playing with it and hay- 
ing great fun when they took it away from me 
and did something to it, so it didn’t try to run 
away from me any more. Then it was given back 
to me and I played with it a while longer, but 
it wasn’t such good fun as it was when it kept 
trying to get away from me. Now what did 
they mean by taking it away and calling me 
cruel?” 


“lm sure I don’t know,” said Peanuts. “I. 


think you were very smart to catch the mouse, 
for it was a lively one, I know.” 

Willie, who always slept with one ear open, 
raised her head and said: 

“How would you like it if a dog chased you 
and caught you and let you go and when you 
hoped you were safe caught you again?” 

“T wouldn’t like it at all,” said Chilla. 

“The mouse doesn’t like it any better than 
you would if a dog caught you,” exclaimed Wil- 
lie. ‘“That’s why they said it was cruel because 
you kept playing with it instead of killing it 
right away.” 

Neither cat spoke for a moment, then Pea- 
nuts said: “When I lived on the beach there was 
a wharf, and men and boys went there to catch 
fish. Do you think the fish liked it? If a cat 
is cruel for catching mice and birds aren’t men 
and boys cruel when they catch foxes and rab- 
bits and squirrels and fish, and shoot the birds? 
I know they do it, because I’ve heard them talk 
and laugh about it when they were sitting on 
the wharf.” 

“They say that it is the nature of men and 
boys to do such things, and hunting and fish- 
ing is all right for them,” said Willie with dig- 
nity. “It is only the four-footed animals like 
US aude itatominostivathe cats andeacoxes: and 
rats; and: such like, that are cruel and treacher- 
ous and wicked; please remember that, Chilla 
and Peanuts, and be very careful how you 
behave.” 

“Tl don’t 
mournfully. 


Understand =it. ateall. esaid C hillas 
“We are lazy if we don’t catch the 
rats and mice, and we are cruel if we do catch 
them, and we are all sorts of bad things if we 
catch a bird. Even women who have beauti- 
ful bird’s feathers in their hats that make you 
long to jump up and catch the hat, call us names 
if we catch a bird. I think the men and women 
want them all for themselves. The men want 
to shoot them, and the women want to wear 
them on their hats. As for chickens, I love a 
little tender chicken as well as any of the two- 
footed ones do, but they beat us and shoot awful 
guns at us if we take one for ourselves, even if 
we are starving. It’s a queer world and I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Tt is a world,” said wise Wilhelmina, “for the 
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two-footed ones to enjoy—not for us, and we 
have to put up with it as best we can, so you 
might as well stop thinking about it.” 

“Do you mean that what is right for them is 
wrong for us?” asked Peanuts. “Do you call 
that fair?” 

“When it comes to fairness or justice you don't 
find much’ of that in this world. I’ve heard our 
president say there’s too little to go round, and 
none left for us four-footed ones,” replied Wil- 
helmina. 

Just then Mittens came running downstairs 
and nearly fell over the sleeping cat who jumped 
up and ran out into the entry. Chilla and Pea- 
nuts followed. Mittens looked at Willie’s bas- 
ket, but seeing it was occupied, crept into her 
own basket at her Missie’s command and curled 
And again silence reigned. 


ee) sAlcey 


up for the night. 


<‘ Fears ”’ 

King Ahasuerus, the five weeks’ old gosling, 
came up on the doorstep to look for me, and the 
kitten pounced at him from behind a box. 

With the skill, forerunner of a gander honk, 
Ahasuerus flew off the step, much startled and 
disturbed. 

Just then the big, old, wild duck waddled by, 
and Ahasuerus stretched out his neck and chat- 
tered at her. 

The duck scrambled politely to one side, and 
Ahasuerus ran after her, scolding, delighted to 
find someone who was afraid of him. 

Then Peggy, the horse, in the barn, blew her 
nose long and loud over a bit of dust in the 
hay, and Dennis, the brave kitten, in a great 
panic, scampered up the steps and crept under 
my dress, for salety. 

As for me, I did not see any big bumble-bee 
blundering by—but if I had, it is very likely I 
should have dodged him somewhat hastily, and 
gone into the kitchen and shut the door! 

Mercy E. Baker. 


An Interview with Tabby 

“Come to interview me, have you? I was 
just indulging in forty winks. Oh, don’t apolo- 
gise. J] am very glad to see you. 

“Don’t trouble to explain. I know all about 
interviewing. My bipeds bring home a lot of 


journals and things, and leave them about, and 
then I sit on them. Paper is very warm to the 
pads. Haven't you ever tried it? Fancy lay Gse 
and as I sit on these journals, I have a look 
at their contents. In my grandmother’s young 
days, both bipeds and kittens were taught that 
it was very ill-bred to pry into other people's 
affairs. Now-a-days, things are just the oppo- 
site. At first, | was quite surprised to see pages 
of print about what great men have for break- 
fast, and how they spend their holidays; or an- 
nouncing what soap society ladies use, and if 
their hair curls naturally. Personally, I can’t 
say that I use soap at all—nasty, slimy stuff. 
Neither do I curl my hair. Curled or waved 
hair is not considered a beauty in Catagravia. 
As you see, I wear a straight, striped fur coat of 
beaver and black, with white mittens and shirt 
front, and I keep this clean with my own ton- 
gue, which is covered with little rough blobs 
through which the fur passed as your hair passes 
through the brush bristles. I devote three 
hours a day to my toilette. No, I don’t go 
in for manicure. I wear my finger nails—claws, 
we call them—well sheathed when not in use, 
and this keep them both clean and sharp. 

“My diet? Well, for breakfast, I have warm 
milk. J am not fond of a heavy meal at the be- 
ginning of the day. At lunch, I like a little 
fish or roast mutton. I don’t, as a rule, have 
afternoon tea. It wasn’t invented in my grand- 
mother’s young days, and she has brought me 
up in the old-fashioned way. At dinner I fancy 
a little game or a hard-boiled egg, or some jelly. 
I am particularly fond of jelly. Did I ever catch 
birds and mice? Oh, dear no. That kind of 
thing is confined to quite the working classes in 
Catland. I should consider it vulgar. Besides, 
I am very musical, and enjoy the singing of the 
birds far too much to wish to kill them. It is 
delightful to sit out in the sunshine, half doz- 
ing, and listening to the feathered choir. As 
for mice, my mistress has. a tame house mouse 
which lives in her bedroom and come out every 
night for its supper. Sometimes I sit purring 
on a little gold brocaded chair near its hole to 
watch, and it looks up at me and says, ‘Cheep- 
ch-e-ep, c-h-e-e-p.’ I am quite attached to it. 

“Oh, yes, my grandmother was very particu- 
lar about my manners. I was, for instance, al- 
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ways taught to rise and throw up my tail when 
spoken to. It is a salute which can be done in 
a moment, and has a very pretty effect. What 
do I think of bipeds? Well, now you ask me a 
very difficult question. My own mistresses | 
love dearly; they are kindness itself, and their 
manners leave nothing to be desired. But | 
cannot say the same for some of their friends. 
There are bipeds who call here whose manners 
would not be tolerated in Catagravia. They 
sit with their legs crossed, and interrupt when 
other people are speaking, and talk at the tops 
feiiemenncices. Oh, it is dreadiul. They jar 
sO on my sensitive nerves, that I am occasional- 
ly obliged to leave the room. And at times 
they are very spiteful. Misguided people cail 
my race spiteful, but, after all, we never pretend 
to be nice to people before their faces, and then 
run them down behind their backs. When we 
are not pleased, we show it openly by a well. 
directed scratch, and then it is all over. We 
never scratch people behind their backs, as we 
are informed some animals and even some hu- 
mans do. 

eiiyeiamilys Oh, yes, it is a very, very an- 
cient one. My forefathers are first mentioned 
in history by Herodotus, who, as no doubt you 
know, is called the ‘father of the historians.’ I 
am of Egyptian extraction. The Egyptians 
were a very wise people, who held us in great 
ee-oiieeyve are also mentioned .in®* Sanscrit 
writings, two thousand years old. The word 
‘cat’ is derived from the Latin ‘catus,’ an adjec- 
tive, meaning ‘wary’ and ‘subtle.’ Yes, we cats 
know a great deal more than you bipeds, in 
very many ways. My own name? I am the 
Honorable Fuzzy Playful, daughter of Lord 
satin Nose and Lady Whitefoot Playful. My 
mother died when I was a baby. That was 
how I came to be brought up by my grand- 
mother. 

“Nothing more you want to know? Good- 
bye, then. You really understand Catalingo ex- 
tremely well. I suppose you will translate this 
interview into your own language for the read- 
ers of The Animal World? Yes, so I thought. 
I am glad you like my tale.”—Olive Katherine 
Parr. (The Animal World.) 


Robins Learning to Fly 


Two robin-redbreasts built their nest 
Within a hollow tree, 

The hen sat auietly at home, 
The cock sang merrily, 

And all the little young ones said, 
““Wee- wee,—wee, wee,—wee, wee!” 


One day the sun was warm and bright, 
And cloudless was the sky, 

Cock-robin said, “My little dears, 
“*Tis time you learned to fly.” 

And all the little young ones said, 
Dec LieGi vege le thy el lotr ys 


I know a child, and who she is 
I'll tell you by and by: 
When mamma says, “Do this, do that,” 
She says, “‘What for?” and “Why?” 
She’d be a better child by far, 
If she would. say,.clilstry.” 
—Aunt Effie’s Rhymes. 


To a Butterfly 
I’ve watched you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower; 
And, little Butterfly! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
How motionless!—not frozen seas 
More motionless! and then 
What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again! 


This plot of Orchard-ground is ours; 
My trees they are, my Sister’s flowers; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary! 
Come often to us, fear no wrong; 
Sit near us on the bough! 
We'll talk of sunshine and of song; 
And summer days, when we were young; 
Sweet childish days, that were as leng 
As twenty days are now. 
—William Wordsworth. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


The Cost of a Feather 


trom an address given at the Annual Convention of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs— By Mrs. May Riley 
Smith. 


I have really come to plead for the preserva- 
tion of something infinitely dearer to me and 
more precious to the world than birds: its ideals 


of womanhood! And truly, friends, they are in 
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imminent peril. Woman has stood through the 
centuries as embodied tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Her “gentleness has made her great.”’ 
Painting and sculpture represent her with the 
deep, maternal breast within which little chil- 
dren and helplessness everywhere hide their 
tearful faces. About her knees humanity clings 
for refuge from cruelty and wrong. She is Por- 
tia, when men’s arguments fail in courts of jus- 
tice, and the Bible hath it that only the father 
above is “tenderer than a mother.” This is the 
world’s reverent ideal of woman: the pillow 
upon which its trust has slept undisturbed until 
the present. And now, a cry is heard-in. our 
land, in all lands, that this ideal, the world’s 
cherished possession, is being slain by woman’s 
own hand. A whisper has risen to a menace—I 
do not exaggerate—for we do not know that 
in this day, when the nations of the earth are 
meeting together in an effort to hasten the con- 
summation of peace upon earth; in this which 
has been called the “Woman’s Century,” we are 
appealing to the courts of justice to protect one 
of the most innocent, beautiful and useful of 
His creations, against the cruel vanity of 
woman, and, women of the Federation, unless 
you, and I, and all good women use our influ- 
ence against this fashion, the danger is immi- 
nent that ours will be a birdless world! From 
seashore and forest and field the wail is swell- 


ing that where once were thousands upon thou- 
sands of useful ornamental birds, some localities 


have been entirely depopulated. Where once 
the islands about Florida were white with the 
beautiful egrets, one is now rarely seen. A pic- 
ture on exhibtion in New York by the great 
painter, George Inness, represents a forest in- 
terior in Florida with a solitary egret; a pro- 
phecy of no light import. 

The press, always the champion of the help- 
less and oppressed, pronounces the wearing of 
birds “degrading” and declares that women can 
no longer plead ignorance, since this alarm has 
sounded through the civilized world. The pulpit 
expresses amaze that women, supposed to be 
more tender than men, will allow cruelties sim- 
ply fiendish to be carried on at the beck of 
fashion. I quote an eminent clergyman, who 
declares that “if they understand what misery 
in the bird realm this costs, the world must lose 


its respect for them.’ These are bold words, 
dear friends. Do you wonder I say the world’s 
ideals of woman are in grave peril? 


I know all the soothing little emollients which 
we apply to our consciences when they hurt. I 
have heard again and again the specious argu- 
ments, and the weather-beaten subterfuges still 


stand. 
“It is not a bit worse,” we say, “to kill birds 


to wear for ornament than to eat them as food; 
we kill the poor little lambs, and seals, and. kids, 
and furry things; we should never kill a bird our- 
selves, of course, and we don’t tell men to do it; 
but they are already dead when we buy them; 
some one else would purchase them if we didn’t; 
besides, we already had these aigrettes, and 
hate to throw them away; and anyway, we think 
ours are not real aigrettes; just whalebone; 
most of the feathers women wear are from 
barnyard fowls; and don’t you think all this talk 
about the cruelty is greatly exaggerated? I 
don’t believe all I read about it, andJ’as#ier te 
men, who do all the killing, and some of it for 
mere pastime—well, they had better keep still!” 

Friends, it is not exaggerated: the half has 
not been told, and the world refuses to “keep 
still. 2 

Good taste and mere cold refinement should 
make us hesitate to provoke such criticism as 
the New York Tribune—one of the numberless 
newspapers—pronounces, where it says: “For 
women to persist in the cruel and barbarous 
fashion in the face of all the published facts is 
to enact.a defiance,® or so “it must Demmmer— 
preted 

Have you read, and did you shiver as we 
did, over the action of the forestry committee of 
women in St. Louis, to whom the State Federa- 
tion referred the Audubon pledge? Utterly 
blind to, and apparently ignorant of, the econo- 
mic relation between the insect, the bird and the 
tree which it is supposed to be the object of a. 
forestry committee to preserve, the secretary 
airly remarked: “I must refuse to subscribe to 
that sort of thing, because if I want to wear an/ 
aigrette I shall certainly do so, and my con- 
science won't hurt me a particle,” and the chair- 
man agreed that “we must refuse to advocate 
the pledge, for I intend to wear one of those 
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very things on my hat’—and the newspaper 
that chronicled this decision added: “The club 
women of St. Louis ee uphold the forestry 
committee in this action.’ 


sc ee 
> e 


I tell you I am acquainted with grief, but I 
have rarely experienced more poignant sadness 
and shame than when [| read this. I felt, I say 
it in all reverence, some faint touch of the hor- 
ror that the people of old experienced when 
darkness fell upon all the land that day the Son 
of God was crucified. I felt that those St. Louis 
women were nailing the world’s ideals upon a 
cross! 

I turned with something like a sob of relief 
from that crucifixion scene of the forestry com- 
mittee of St. Louis to the noble example of 
Mme. Lilli Lehman, the world-famed singer, 
who long ago began her humane battle for, and 
raised her beautiful voice in defense of the 
birds. x ce se | 


Have you never said “thank you!” to a ves- 
per-sparrow singing his pensive little evensong 
on a fence, or to a hermit thrush in some forest 
cathedral, when his heavenly note brought your 
soul to its knees, and the angel in you leaned 
‘out to adore? 

And could you wear a bird on your hat after 
that service? 

Dear friends, | thank you for your patience. 
It is for love of women that I speak. I know 
full well what impetus you can give to this pure 
reform, this womanly service, if you but will do 
so. Do not let the opportunity pass. Oh, you 
women of good and compassionate hearts! Let 
us yield to the better angel of our nature and 
rise to the entertainment of the thought that 
“the evil which we could prevent and do not, is 
in that degree our fault;” and let us make John 
Ruskin’s declaration our own: 

“IT will not hurt or kill any living creature 
needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but 
will strive to save and comfort all gentle life 
and guard and protect all natural beauty on 
earth.” 


‘The same force formed the sparrow 

‘That fashioned man, the king. 

That God of the whole gave a spark to the Soul 
Of every feathered thing. 


“And I am my brother’s keeper, 

And I will fight his fight, 

And speak the word for beast and birds 
Till the world shall set things right,” 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


At the Animal Rescue League of Boston three 
or four thousand dogs are received every year. 
Some of these dogs are given up by their own- 


cross. When 


ers because they have grown 


_careful inquiry is made into the case it 1s often 


found that the dog has. not had-enough exer- 
cise; or he has been over-fed, or he has been 
teased or otherwise ill-treated. In nine times 
out of ten ill-temper comes from ill treatment. 
Ill treatment may not be deliberate cruelty, but 
thoughtlessness. 

Nothing is so certain to make a dog sullen or 
cross as chaining him up. He suffers so much 
from confinement that it inevitably changes his 
disposition. It is not only a wrong and a cruel 
way to treat a dog but it is foolish, for a chained 
dog can be of no service to his owner excepting 
to bark. A tramp or burglar knows the dog 
cannot reach him to harm him. A chained dog 
is likely to bark at a friend as well as at a foe, 
or at a dog running by or a passing team; the 
family get used to his barking and no one is 
likely to get up in the night and investigate 
every time the chained dog barks. 

A dog that is well treated and has his free- 
dom stays about the place and guards it. Of 
course there are exceptions—“tramp dogs,” we 
call them, but the family who wants a watch 
dog can find one that will discriminate between 
friend and foe and strike terror to the heart of 
evil doers by the very fact that he is loose. 

I have heard it said, and I believe it to be true, 
that burglars dread a little house dog that is in- 
side the house more than a dog outside the 
house, as they have ways of quieting the latter. 
A dog that sleeps inside the barn is a greater 
safeguard to the barn than one that is outside 
and chained up. 

If a dog is kept outside to guard a place he 
should not be chained but he should have a 
good-sized, comfortable house, facing 
south, raised at least six inches from the 
ground, as otherwise the floor will be cold and 
damp and cause rheumatism. There should be 
a bed inside of loose straw or excelsior, changed 


dog 
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frequently enough to keep it clean and dry, and 
always a dish kept full of fresh, clean water. 

A dog is a living, sensitive creature, not a ma- 
chine, yet he frequently gets less careful atten- 
tion than the machinery men use. It is seldom 
a boy or even a man will take as good care of 
his dog as he does of his bicycle or his auto- 
mobile. 

A chained dog is a wretched creature, and 
no one has a right to cause any creature con- 
stant suffering, even to serve what one may call 
a useful purpose.—A. H. S. 


A Merciful Death Not Cruelty 

The following touching story of the end of a 
favorite dog will, I think interest all dog lovers. 

“It was a sad, sad business having to end poor 
old Scamp, but, as everyone says, it was the 
wisest and the only thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances. The poor old dog was quite blind, 
having lost one of his eyes of disease some years 
ago, and he was suffering from an internal com- 
plaint. 

“Suffering illness is bad enough, but when, in 
addition, a dog is blind, he can have no more 
joy in life. I could not bear to have the poor 
old dog taken away and killed, so I got the Vet. 
to come here, and my coachman assisted. 

I myself saw all the preliminaries, and that 
all should be done properly. The Vet. did not 
use poison, as he thinks chloroform more suit- 
able, and painless. 

When I saw the dear little man again he was 
lying quite peaceful, and with his front paws 
crossed as if he were asleep. 

After about three hours, being quite sure he 
was dead, I buried him myself. I did my duty, 
but would rather have been miles away. But, 
then, he was a friend and companion of 11 1-2 
years. He lies at the north-east corner of our 
garden, towards Yorkshire, where his happiest 
early days were spent, and I am going to put 
a small headstone of grey York stone. We miss 
him at every turn. 

“This is a long story, but I thought you would 
like to hear the end of a fine old pet. I dare 
say it might seem foolish to some people, but 
I have never felt well since.” 

The wife of the last writer says: “Poor J. feels 


Scamp’s death most terribly. I never saw him 
so miserable. 

“He would bury the poor old dear himself. 
The gardner dug a deep grave in the corner Of 
the garden, and the coachman carried the old 
pet. Then J. was left to himself to bury his 
dear little friend. He was truly miserable, and 
you can imagine what a sad evening and con- 
versation we had without Scamp appearing from 
under the table. We shan’t have another dog; 
life is too short to have one’s feelings so har- 
rowed. 1 saw the darling two or three times 
after it was all over, lying with his little front 
paws one over the other.”—E. B. (The Animai 
World.) . 


A ‘‘Mad Dog’’ 


One day this month the League was called 
by telephone and given a message to send imme- 
diately to a wholesale business house where there 
was a dog that had “gone mad.” Our agent hur- 
ried to the house and found that the dog was 
shut up in a room by himself and no one dared 
go near him. The agent entered the room, found 
a small Boston terrier getting over a fit, 
and carried him to the Leaguem@Berremsa 
day was over the little dog was frolicing 
happily around and after a reasonable time, as. 
he was not reclaimed, he was taken by some one 
who was going to give him a good home in the 
country. 

It is so common a thing, now that the 
rabies scare has so weakened the minds of the 
public, to think that every dog who has a fit is 
suffering with that rarest of all dog diseases, 
rabies, that a teething puppy or a dog with colic 
or indigestion stands a very small chance of his. 
life and is fortunate if he isn’t cruelly beaten, 
stoned or chased to death. It reminds one of the 
days of witchcraft—this hold that the fear of 
rabies has taken upon the public. Such epidem- 
ics of fear and dread are hard to resist. No 
doubt there is such a disease as_ rabies, but 
equally, there is no doubt that hundreds of dogs. 
have been pronounced “mad” who were no 
more “mad” than the little Boston terrior we 
have just rescued and placed in a good home. 
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The bureau of statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture says that there are now practically 
20,000,000 horses and 4,000,000 mules on the 
farms and ranges of the United States. How 
many more are in cities and towns the statistics 
do not show, but it is safe to call the number 
30,000,000. How many, or, rather, how few of 
this vast number of valuable helpers receive 
anything like good care in return for their lfe- 
labor is a question that should be more seriously 
considered. 


A man boasted of buying a lame horse at a 
very small sum and getting at least ten times 
as much as he paid for him.a.few months later, 
but when asked when he sold him into what sort 
of hands the horse went he showed no interest. 
It was purely a money-making transaction with- 
out any interest in the horse beyond what could 
be got out of him. And this is the way most 
horses are bought and sold. 


A New York dog named: Susky has become an 
honored member of the fire department, rides 
to all the fires, goes into the burning buildings, 
and is reported to have saved the lives of nine 
dogs. He gets his sleep by snatches and takes 
the night watch regularly. 


The New York Times is responsible for the 
story that a mongrel dog saved the lives of a 
whole family and lost his own thereby on May 
Pememecoetiat the. citizens of Grand View are 
making ready to erect a monument to his mem- 
ory in the ground of the Wayside Chapel, be- 
side the Hudson, where he was buried the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 


A remarkable decoration on Memorial Day 
was to be placed on the tomb of “Pittsburg 
Pil, sa noted “turf plunger.” It was to bea 
life-size floral horse and was to contain 3000 
white carnations. ‘The cost was estimated at 
$1500. It seems as if a less expensive decoration 
might have been planned and the remainder of 
the money used for the benefit of broken-down 
race horses. 


LEAGUE NEWS % 
AND NOTES 


We hope our friends will remember that vis- 
itors are welcome to Pine Ridge at any time, 
though preferably inthe afternoon. Those who 
wish to meet the president there should tele- 
phone to Oxford 244, the day before they wish 
to go. 


This June number is going to press late. The 


editor has had an unusual pressure of work and 


it has been difficult to write or to edit copy un- 
der such pressure. But the late date gives an 
opportunity to report the results of ‘Visitors’ 
Day” at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 

This day was rather hastily appointed and 
hurriedly got up. There was a two-fold ob- 
ject in it. We wished to have our friends see 
what a beautiful annex the League has, and we 
needed, very much, money to carry it on with 
this summer. Getting it started late last sum- 
mer gave very little opportunity to have the 
place known or the work we are doing there ap- 
preciated. 

Saturday, June 13, was a perfect day. There 
was so much to think of and to do that we did 
not get all our visitors to register and can only 
guess at the number present, but we think that 
during the day there were between one and two 
hundred visitors. 

From what we have said we have reason to 
believe that our visitors were surprised and de- 
lighted with Pine Ridge and the arrangements 
made for horses. The barn was particularly 
praised. The cemetery attracted much atten- 
tion. The refreshments were apparently appre- 
ciated. 

Among the ladies who gave special attention 
to guests and to receiving visitors were: Mrs. 
Roland Worthington, Miss Julia Worthington, 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Miss Katherine Foote, 
Miss E. W. Storer, Miss Helen Willard, Mrs. 
W. E. Eastman and the president, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith. 

The tables were set under the trees in the 
shade and were decorated with beautiful peo- 
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nies, a gift from W. A. Gates, who has a very 
fine nursery in Needham, and a wonderful dis- 
play of these decorative flowers. 


We received for the purpose of carrying on 
the work at Pine Ridge with increased accom- 
modation for horses about $800, through ap- 
peals sent out for “Visitors’ Day,” and through 
sale of refreshments and flowers, but we need 
five hundred more to take care of as many 
horses as we wish to receive. We hope’that 
some of our members will get up garden parties 
this summer and raise enough money to give 
one or two horses a vacation. 

On Sunday, June 14, we invited all the mem- 
bers of the Horses’ Aid Association to spend 
the afternoon at Pine Ridge. We had a party 
of twenty, including three or four children, 
and refreshments were served under the trees. 
The men evidently enjoyed the afternoon and 
expressed much pleasure at the appearance of 
the horses, several of these horses being well 
known to them. Two of the men asked if their 
own horses could be taken for a short rest and 
change sometime during the summer, and were 
promised this boon if sufficient money is raised 
to buy grain and support the work. 


We would like to express through this medi- 
um thanks for donations of sandwiches, cake, 
candy and flowers. We have tried to send 


thanks to every individual but may have missed 
some one. 


The Flower Mission at 14 Beacon street is 
open every Saturday and would be glad of con- 
tributions of flowers and fruit. Send in care o! 
Mrs. S. W. Simpson, who will send tags marked 


for use if applied for. Railroads take these 
flowers free. 


The Adams, American and National Express, 
Earle & Prew, and N. Y. and Boston Dispatch 
Express Co.’s will deliver packages weighing 
twenty pounds and under originating within a 
radius of one hundred miles from Boston, free 
of expense. Shipping tags will be supplied 
gratis on application, also circulars and other 
information. Flowers that are not made up in 
bouquets, can often be made up fresher for the 


shut-ins. Address Mrs. Simpson as above for 
tags. 


Among Our Letters 


'm iN HATD 
> 
LUCK A 


** Please send to 


and get a stray cat.” 


“Please send a-man out to Roxbury to 10 
Judson street, off East Cottage street, to get-a 
poor cat and two little kittens who are starved 
to death nearly. It will be an act of charity to 
put them out of misery. The man will find them 
under the boards in the yard. 1 tried to get 
them, but they are afraid to come to me. I hope 
you will go immediately for them. I sign my- 
self a friend of dumb animals.” 


“My dear Mrs. Smith:—I am always ashamed 
to trouble you with questions of any kind, but 
really want so much to know how beiladonna 
should be used for canker in the ear on cats that 
I am doing so again. It is recommended in your 
‘Care of Cats.’ The irritation seems to be on the 
iuside, but they scratch the outside and make 
sores which I have found it impossible to heal. 
I have tried everything and failed so completely 
that I feel very little courage to start in on a 
new case which I have now. It would be easy 
enough to cure if they would let their ears alone 
for forty-eight hours. So far they never have. 
I think cats are the worst possible people to doc- 


tor. Very truly yours, 
“VS Fae 
Ans. Four per cent. boracic acid solution, 


five drops belladonna to each ounce. Drop in 
ear and dry out with absorbent cotton. 

Or belladonna ointment: Five drops fl. ext. 
belladonna to one ounce sulphur ointment. 

Once a day, then every other day. 


“Mrs. Huntington Smith, 

“Dear Madam :—Will you kindly accept en- 
closed check for one dollar for the benefit of our 
four-footed animals, as a little souvenir, as we 
are going to celebrate the anniversary of our lit- 
tle dog, who was given ts "s four years ago the 
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24th of May, 1904, and who 
came to me from your home. 
I enclose her picture, know- 
ing what interest you take 
in the dogs who leave your 
place. We-consider our 
little Snow-White the sweet- 
est, cleverest little animal, and we try our 
best to make her life happy. We never leave 
her alone, she is always with us, especially since 
she gave the fire alarm three years ago in the 
Hotel Beacon. She eats with us at the ‘same 
table, she has her spoon, her toys, her own 
couch, toilet table, a little savings bank, her own 
pocket money, in short we keep her as our little 
babe, what in fact she is as only her speecii is 
missing. I certainly prefer to talk to my almost 
human dog to listening to silly gossip. Trust- 
ing I have not taken too much of your precious 
time, I remain very sincerely yours, 


fd sirag oon 


“T take pleasure in telling you that the kitten 
I took from your home some months ago has 
far exceeded my expectations. He typifies in 
our minds the thousands of little defenceless 
creatures we would be glad to give a home if we 
could do so, and is treated accordingly. We all 
agree that he seems almost humanly grateful for 
his comfortable home, as he cannot be persuaded 
to leave the house, and exhibits a real affection 
for every member of our large family. He is 
remarkably playful and bright, and his habits 
have been cleanly from the very first. He is 
hearty and promises to become a fine, large cat. 
There is no doubt that he is very much con- 
tented with his home, and quite satisfied with the 
world at large, however dark and filled with 
unknown terrors it undoubtedly was at one time. 
I believe people in general are coming to realize 
more and more the wonderful work your League 
is accomplishing, and the vast amount of fright- 
ful suffering that is being done away with. With 
best wishes, EV once 


“To the Animal Rescue League :— 

“Some weeks ago I had a card from you ask- 
ing how we liked the cat we got from you Aug. 
18, 1906. I shall say in reply that we are quite 
sure there is not such a nice cat in Massachusetts 
as our Timmie. The girls christened him as 
soon as they got him home. He is clean, kind 
and an excellent cat to catch mice and rats. We 
would not part with him for anything. I think 


I told you this was a girls’ home, so he gets a 
great deal of attention and petting. Trusting 
all your cats will be as happy in their new homes 
as ours, | am very sincerely, Wie Bie 


Three recent cases illustrating the work the 
League is doing for horses are these: 

A horse was condemned as unfit for labor 
by the Mass; S. P. CA. a year ago. This horse 
belonged to a man who is in the grocery and 
provision business and who used the horse three 
days every week but he was in such a bad con- 
dition that complaint was made to both humane 
societies. ‘The man was not willing to give 
up the horse, although he was very old, spav- 
ened, sore hip and shoulder, and open sore on 
his knee. After a good deal of discussion the 
doctor took him from the man and had him 
shot. 

Another horse gave out completely when 
working in a double team, Wellesley Express. 
He was very old, emaciated, bruised with 
frequent falls, knees cut and the cuts disguised 
with wheel grease. The horse was taken home 
and the man pleaded to use him in his own 
neighborhood but as the horse was quite un- 
fit for further work this was refused. A man 
was sent over from the League who watched 
the stable from eight o’clock in the evening 
until 1.30 the next morning to get a chance to 
enter the stable. The man who owned the 
horse came in then. Our agent entered the 
stable, secured the horse and shot him. 

A case now pending in court is that of an 
express horse that fell exhausted on Boylston 
stheet.9)\ bles had: been: sick» and “was” quite 
unfit for work. Dr. Sullivan sent for an ambu- 
lance and ordered him taken to the nearest vet- 
erinary hospital. He then notified the Mass. 
5S. P. C. A., who sent an agent to see the horse 
and the man driving him is to be prosecuted 
if justice is not prevented as it so often is when 
a horse or a dog or cat is in question. 


Herbert Vittum, 205 Norfolk street, Cam- 
bridge, reports an interesting cure of mange 
on his pet dogs, Rover and Carlo. When the 
sores first appeared Mr. Vittum clipped Rover 
and applied Veterinary X-Zalia. He used a 
different remedy on the other dog as an experi- 


ment. Rover was completely cured within a 
week. In the meantime Carlo was growing 
worse. After such a convincing test of Vet- 
erinary X-Zalia, Mr. Vittum started using 
X-Zalia on Carlo and he too was cured. Vet- 


erniary X-Zalia is a clean liquid to use. 
Large bottle $1.00 at druggists, or at X-Zalia 
Corporation, 55 Batterymarch street, Boston 
—Advt. 


PET CATS CARED FOR BY E. L. S. 
691 ADAMS ST., DORCHESTER 


9 Years Experience 


Cats Boarded 


Ideal home for pets. Large, sunny out-door 


runs. Best of care. ‘Twenty minutes from Boston. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY, 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


VACATTION EOM EE BPOR 


Pet Cats 


Home lifein the country and best of care given SMALL 


Pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


Miss M. P. FROST, Wayland, Mass. P.O. Box 38 


A FREE CLINIC 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


FOR ANIMALS 
OF THE POOR 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 
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WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package. .20); doz. § 2.30 
to-lb. sacks 58 
100-Ib. gC : 5.00 

Fish Dog Bread — 10-lb. sacks .60 | 
Puppy Bread — 1-lb. carton .O9 
2a\De gee : 18 
LO-lDaes ‘ 5 Rts es 


10; ae of:24, 2:25 
.85; package, .O8 | 


)0G FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters, 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO, 


Washington and Essex Streets, 


BOSTON 


Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., 
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Look For AUSTIN ON EVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 
Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS SPRAY HOODS 
Haymarket Square, Boston 


Please mention this Paper 


a 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals | 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. 


ME raceniiened 1859 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
proces of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
east expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 


LYTIAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer aud Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


EGYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 
RucemlOecentsueach aby 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness? 
New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By “‘ Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 


Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’? which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘*School of the Woods”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summier, autumn and winter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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